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SPEAKERS AND PROPAGANDA 


I: is often been asked why it is that there is 
. shortage of speakers for outdoor propaganda, 
i ew of the number that pass the speakers’ 
test This question recurs so frequently that, 
_::tr careful consideration, I now offer a reason 
ir b a possible solution. 

It seems that there is not a shortage of 
: Trial speakers, but of ACTIVE speakers. 
Turing the war, when we were all acutely 

- ire of the horrors of capitalism, our propa¬ 
ganda flourished. The Party flourished also, 
: _Med its membership, and there seemed to 
:e no scarcity of speakers, although they were 

Ten exposed to danger from both above and 
below. 

This suggests that one of the factors respon¬ 
se for a member’s desire to speak is some 
rm of crisis. In other words, when we were 
rrily and nightly in danger of our lives we 
ere more eager to condemn the system that 
::: duces war. The people to whom we spoke 

- ere more eager to listen for precisely the same 
r:-i>on. 

Xhen the war finished and life returned to 
re usual monotonous routine, the incentive to 
renounce capitalism was reduced. It is almost 
jertain that the next crisis, i.e. mass unemploy- 
m:, will produce a similar enthusiasm, and 
: the present handful of speakers can keep the 
r irty’s propaganda ticking over until then, we 
zL=y expect to see another upsurge of energy 

* * * 

T he apparent contradiction regarding the 
reakers’ test and the active speakers may be 
: plained as follows. 

The test was introduced for the purpose of 
rtsuring that every speaker had an elementary 
• -rledge of Marxist economics and a nodding 
i-_uaintance with the materialist conception 
t history. 

T he method of applying the test is eccentric, 
. say the least. There are about six examiners, 
are A, B and C and X, Y and Z, and 
tie . tier in which they forgather is usally the 
i— u For this reason, examinees are apt to 

i :pc that they will be quizzed by A, B and C 
i r reference to X, ,Y and Z, who are known 
re more searching than their colleagues. 
The test is carried out—and another member 
m :ir E.C.’s blessing to dispense the Party’s 


case. It usually requires considerable study to 
prepare for the test, but once it is taken, study 
very often ceasses. Some successful examinees 
have expressed the view that w^ere they to take 
the test again they would probably fail. 

Members of the E.C. wish to know why 
Comrade So-and-so has not mentioned, say, 
the Berlin riots or the Korean armistice. The 
answer is simply that he is unable to relate his 
Marxist knowledge to everyday events. The 
champions of the test think that this is odd. 
Because a member has passed a test set by the 
E.C., he is expected to range far and wide, 
speaking with authority on every aspect of 
capitalism. 

The fact that E.C. members think like this 
is the fault of the speakers’ test itself. Before 
the test was introduced, a member with the 
desire to speak, and therefore with some ability 
in that direction, mounted the platform and 
spoke. The outstanding speakers of the Party 
learned by this method and did not pass a test. 

Many members regard the speakers’ test as 
a convenient means to test their own know¬ 
ledge, without any serious intention of becom¬ 
ing speakers. In other words, the speakers 
about whom the E.C. is so much concerned 
do not exist, except on paper. 


If a member is to be a useful speaker ce 
must have the desire to speak. There * ir 
old superstition in the Party to the ezer rr 
merely by forcing any nervous and :rr.r_e-r e: 
member on to an outdoor platform be car be 
turned into a Demosthenes. It is more 
that he will turn into a dithering cer::. 

The mention of outdoor platforms rs-ses 
another point which may be connecter 
our slow rate of growth. Perhaps the ?tm 
could conserve some of its energy it: - 
its membership by partly dispense z • - 
form of propaganda wdiich rearned. me pea* 
of its popularity in the days o: hrrsc-r me 
elastic-sided boots. Leather-: uz gee -mm 
longer have the appeal to au: er.;e m: rr 
once had. 

We have been told that we scorn met msr 
propaganda into line with that :: :oer 
isations. It this is so, our err - 
be to cut down outdoor meetings art re a— 
where people could sit arc listen - r mr: 
difficulty. 

It is seldom easy to acquire m i-ztti- — 
present methods. Speakers pit: f : - 
members of the branch for pemri cc * -- 
before getting under way. When tkey get taer 
audience, it very often consists o? : re* r:c 


I'll repeat the 
question for the 
benefit of those 
at the back 
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._r“: bent on enjoying themselves or some 
.'iir.g couples who stand for a few minutes 
d gaze at the speaker with half-baked grins, 
-cere is nothing more discouraging to an in- 
: ~:rienced speaker than to see a collection of 
vacant faces. 

Indoor meetings, publicised with posters, 
r. r bills and loudspeakers, would probably do 
~ ' e to promote the growth of the Party than 


the present technique of standing on draughty 
street corners bawling at a handful of morons. 

There is no reason why the well-established 
meeting places should not continue to function. 
With fewer stations, there would be more 
speakers available, even allowing for those who 
concentrate at Hyde Park and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields to jostle for the privilege of speaking. 

We should discourage minute, single-handed 


efforts by individual branches, and c ! 

cn indoor and outdoor mass-meeting 
various areas run by branches working tose:**- 
It is obvious that a drastic reorganise: oc 
( f propaganda technique is essential if :ne 
S.P.G.B. is to hold the interest of its 
and to become a political force that it* 
opponents will be unable to ignore. 

Lous Ccx 


ON VIOLENCE 


What is the Party’s attitude to the use of 
violence in connection with the establishment 
Socialism? According to Hayden (May 
F - rum) it is “ that we would wish to attain 
ur objective by peaceful means if we may, 
but by force if we must, the assumption being 
chat the use of force would result only from 
the violent resistance of a capitalist class in 
defeat.” An Ed. Comm, reply to a corres¬ 
pondent to the S.S. (Aug. 1936) illustrates 
mis: “ When such control (of the machinery 
:f government) has been achieved, the work¬ 
ing class will know how to use the armed forces 
so long as it may be necessary to defend 
Socialism against an insurrectionary minority 
: an undefeated foreign group of capitalists.” 
Without doubt it is the Party’s equivocation 
~ this issue that led Rowan to question (April 
Forum) the idea “ that the socialist revolution 
will necessarily be homogeneously violent or 
non-violent 

On the other hand, there have been state¬ 
ments in the S.S. which made no qualification 
-rout our opposition to violence. One such 
"as the article “ Socialism or Barbarism ” 
Gilmac, April, 1948), which aroused some 
controversy among members at the time: 
Socialism cannot be obtained by war, nor by 
'rued resistance to oppression, nor can it be 
:Iped on by either. Socialism signifies the 
iceptance of majority decisions, freedom to 
arm and express opinions, rivalry without 
rancour, peaceful discussion and the amicable 
>!ution of differneces, and the absence of 
iolence in any form ”. 

In America a similar controversy has been 
going on, and it has been touched upon in 
~ yr.im in connection with the Ballot dispute. 
Inter wrote (Oct 1952 Forum) that “ history 
m taught that the violence always arises iiom 
r:e other side, from the side in power, and 


and Minority Opposition 


that the workers are forced to defend them¬ 
selves physically ”. Rab, seeking to settle the 
issue by claiming that no one could disagree 
with his view of it, then asked: “ Should some 
strange quirk of unforeseeable events compel 
the socialist majority to utilise violence, how 
can we, in advance, say ‘ No?’ ” (July Forum). 

He received his answer in the W.S. (Harmo, 
Nov.-Dee. 1952): “Are we opposed to the 
advocacy of violence as a means of accomplish¬ 
ing the socialist revolution? Most assuredly 
we are, but without the qualifications and 
reservations made by those 20th century radi¬ 
cals with 19th century theories”. It is quite 
clear that Canter is included among these 
radicals, because Harmo specifically referred 
in his article to the Trotzkyite viewpoint: 

“ W r hile we certainly do not advocate the use 
of violence, history has taught us that it is the 
ruling class that always instigates the violence 
and therefore the workers must expect and be 
prepared to meet any physical onslaught 
brought on by the capitalists The similarity 
between this and Canter’s statement (above) is 
obvious. 

* * * 

So much for the background to the dispute. 
New to argue the case. 

Whatever members may conceive to be the 
measures taken to introduce Socialism, all are 
agreed that our object is a society in which 
interests will be harmonious and violence 
absent. I don’t think that even the most open- 
minded of what I shall call the “ qualified- 
violence-reservationists ” would disagree that 
all the representative measure which they fear 
“vill be necessary in the early stages of Socialism 
will ULTIMATELY disappear. The question 
that concerns all of us is—by what means is 
society to achieve this goal? What happens 


bringing about the desired change? 

The S.P.G.B. has correctly answered this in 
its most outstanding contribution to socialist 
thought: understanding by the vast ma^ of 
people of Socialism and what it involves 
Compared to the theories of intellectual m-r - 
ires and Dictatorship of the Proletariat t hri 
represents a gigantic step forward. And ye: 
here (as in so many other things) the re¬ 
development of the idea is scarcely perced ec 
Those who can see the rationality of mass 
understanding stop short before the logire 
consequences of this idea in practice. The ree: 
upon which they founder is the concept of 

MINORITY OPPOSITION. 

When our “ open-minded ” comrades spear 
nf minority opposition, they do not mean people 
who may oppose the coming of Socialism r_ 
the way that the S.P.G.B. opposes Capitalism 
i.e by the spread of ideas. (Incidentally, : r : c 
not vital to the argument that the recalcitran: 
minority is conceived to be ‘ capitalist *— 
might just as well be Jewish or negro :r 
female.) No, what they mean is a minority 
who are in a position to throw a spanner mtc 
the otherwise smoothly-running works— in fact. 
an ORGANISED minority. 

But what will this minority be organiser 
for? It is easy to say that the capital‘s- w'” 
fight to retain Capitalism, but it is not so easy 
to understand the circumstances in which this 
fight would be feasible. The obiect of the 
opoosition would presumably be the preser r- 
tion of Capitalism. There is no quest:or. :: 
a mere intellectual opposition to Serialise: — 
cur qualified-viclence-reservationists ::e :: 
good materialists to fall fer that Xor i: there 
any question of a mere intellectual desire :r 
preserve Capitalism. The only reason that me 
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privileged minority has for supporting Capital- 
m is that there is a majority willing to remain 
-’privileged. 

When the majority decides that it's not 
7 : ng to be unprivileged any more, what reason 
the capitalists have for wanting to oppose 
me inevitable? All the gilt will have been 
taken off the gingerbread as far as “ their” 
':em is concerned. The growth of rational 
:ught concomitant with the spread of socialist 
teas will ensure that even the most dim-witted 
capitalist will see that there’s no fun in having 
7-ritalism without a working class. Perhaps 
: few awkward people will rage against the 
society (and there is no reason why some 
*: didn’t be workers). But it will only be left 
: r them to try to convert the majority back to 
lapitalism —by ideas, as we do now to achieve 
it object. 

* # * 

Now for the arguments against the position 
: dined above. Most of these rest on other 
false arguments, and, for the most part, the 
: aaiified-violence-reservationists reason quite 
r rally from them. 

In the discussion on the S.S. article, “ Soc- 

- sm or Barbarism ”, Lake made the point 
mat the political aspect of the class struggle 

- r resses itself in the fight for and against the 
: ziblishment of Socialism. I dealt with this 
_* fbe July Forum. Suffice it to say that if 

: i hold this view then you are quite 
::* 5 i 5 tent in forecasting violence from your 
■“osition. 

Tr.en it can be held that after gaining control 
the state machinery the socialist majority 
ma use the armed forces to compel an oppos- 
minority to accept the decision of the 
nr zrity. But hold on a minute—what is this 
mm on? Why, to have a society in which 
e eryone will co-operate. The reasoning, then, 
that you may have to force a minority to 
. >.perate! If you take this seriously, it 
mis dangerously like “the end justifies the 
means 7 In another light it is reminiscent of 
- . omic orator —everyone will do as he likes, 
mo he doesn’t, he’ll be made to. 

An 'thei argument often used is the 'pacifist’ 
hike Socialism and Violence, 25.9.48, 
! m: omen I B) said that the fact that socialists 
m t : mmol of the state machinery “ may be 
mhment to overcome any opposition. On the 
mner it may be necessary to take more 

p - i e action ... To attempt to draw a 

- ~ * m_: n in socialist principle between the 

rrands one as a pacifist.” 

7m Party apparently supported this view 
n ;-:ement on “Socialists and War” in 
Yr^l The S.P.G.B. is, however, not a 
rit- ’ t r:dy in the sense of excluding the use 
m f ree m some overriding prmcple. It has 
~een - _est:ooed a: after a socialist 
t: aim' ma e dem •mantally :::amad 


achievement of Socialism a theoretically pos¬ 
sible attempt at armed resistance by some small 
recalcitrant minority would be repressed by 
force.” 

Even if we accept the hypothesis that a 
recalcitrant minority could oiler armed resist¬ 
ance to Socialism (presumably by wrecking or 
terrorist activities) what guarantee is there that 
repression would solve the problem? It the 
minority is to be repressed by force, then force 
will have to be kept handy in case of another 
attempt. Instead of the minority not resorting 
to force because there is no MAJORITY 
expression of “ forceful ” values, they will not 
resort to it because it will be held in greater 
quantity by the majority! Such is the anom¬ 
alous position envisaged by those who refuse to 
divest themselves of power thinking. 

If the S.P.G.B. does not exclude the use of 
force on some overriding principle, then what 
are the principles which can override its ex¬ 
clusion of force? My standpoint is to oppose, 
on principle, force, violence and coercive 
authority because they are harmful to people 
and because, in expressing group interests, they 
militate against the human interests which 
Socialism represents. There are no conse¬ 
quences arising out of the thoughts and actions 
of socialists which need call for the abandon¬ 
ment of the principle. 

^ 

If you want to trace the qualified-violence- 
reservation line of thought back to its source, 
you will find it in Marx and Engels’ mis-state¬ 
ment of the position, perpeuated and accent¬ 
uated by Lenin in “ State and Revolution ”. 
In the “ Communist Manifesto ”, Marx and 
Engles wrote: “The proletariat will use its 
political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all 
capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all 
instruments of production in the hands of the 
state, i.e. of the proletariat organised as the 
ruling class ...” 

In its preface to the Party’s Centenary 
Edition of the pamphlet, the Executive 
Committee (1948) courageously expressed the 
conviction “ that political and economic de¬ 
velopment since their day w r ould have caused 
Marx and Engels to reconsider their attitude 
on this question ”—and were disarmingly 
vague and negative about what replaces this 
attitude. Yet the way out of the dilemma is 
simple, as I have already suggested. Socialism 
is not the work of the proletariat organised as 
the ruling class— it is the work of socialists 
end all classes. 

If you adhere to the Manifesto statement 
above, then you logically can’t rule out the 
development that Lenin forecast, though you 
may protest that you only hold them to be 
possibilities and net certitudes: “ The over¬ 
threw of the bourgeoisie can be achieved only 
bv the prcletanat becoming transformed into 
:r*c ruling ;.as^. capable of crushing the in¬ 


evitable and desperate resistance of the bour¬ 
geoisie ...” (“ State and Revolution ”, Limit 
Lenin Library, p.22). Then “ the substitu¬ 
tion of the proletarian state for the bourgeois 
state is impossible without a violent revolution" 
(p.10). And the “special repressive force’ 
for the suppression of the bourgeoisie by the 
proletariat (p.16). 

Now let us leave our “ means ” and see how 
our “ end ” is going along. Lenin had at least 
one over Lake here, for he knew( or at least 
reasoned as if he knew) that the means must 
always be in harmony with the end or object. 
Lenin’s object was along the following lines 
“All citizens are transformed into the salaried 
employees of the state, which consists of the 
armed workers. All citizens become employee^ 
and workers of a single national state “ syndi¬ 
cate ”. All that is required is that they should 
work equally—do their proper share of work 
—and get paid equally.” (p.77). 

It is useless for the qualified-violence-reserv- 
ationists to protest that Lenin’s object is no: 
theirs. Means and ends (objects) are two nance? 
for the same reality. “ End ” is a name for a 
series of acts taken collectively—like the term 
army. “ Means ” is a name for the same series 
taken distributive^—like this soldier, tha: 
officer. To attain a remote end, e.g. Socialism, 
involves treating the end as a series of means 
As soon as we have projected it, we must begm 
to work backward in thought. We must change 
WHAT is to be done into a HOW, the means 
whereby. 

The point to observe is that the conditions 
of violence which some are willing to exclude 
as a possibility are such that whatever follows 
cannot be Socialism. We are obliged to held 
that the socialist revolution will be homogen¬ 
eously non-violent, because Socialism itself z? 
non-violent. It is just as simple as that. 

S.R.P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

TO THE EDITORS. 

Comrades, 

The indoor propaganda season is new 
approaching and branches will be thinkmc 
about organising lectures and discussion? 
Would it not, therefore, be helpful if a L>: 
cGuld be compiled of members willing re¬ 
address ether branches on certain subject? — 
and another list of branches who wish to re 
addressed and their preferences for sub'C-cts' 
Such information would enable branches :: 
have a full programme of lectures arm dis¬ 
cussions, producing good attendances, me 
heightening interest in this important dim 
Party activity. 

Yours fraternally. 




L S 
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ENGELS ON AUTHORITY 


S.W. London Branch has suggested that 
angels’ essay £k On Authority ” would be a 
useful contribution to the discussion in Forum 
:n this subject. It is reproduced below almost 
.n full: — 

“ A number of socialists have latterly 
-punched a regular crusade against what they 
.ill the principle of authority. It suffices to 
-~i1 them that this or that act is authoritarian 
for it to be condemned. This summary mode 
:: procedure is being abused to such an extent 
mat it has become necessary to look into the 
matter somewhat more closely. Authority, in 
me sense in which the word is used here, 
means: the imposition of the will of another 
upon ours; on the other hand, authority pre¬ 
supposes subordination. Now, since these two 
vords sound bad and the relationship which 
•hey represent is disagreeable to the sub¬ 
limated party, the question is to ascertain 
whether there is any way of dispensing with it, 
whether—given the conditions of present-day 
tciety —we could not create another social 
.-stem, in which this authority would be given 
no scope any longer and would consequently 
nave to disappear. 

On examining the economic, industrial and 
agricultural conditions which form the basis 
: present-day bourgeois society, we find that 
they tend more and more to replace isolated 
action by combined action of individuals. 
Modern industry, with its big factories and 
mills where hundreds of workers supervise 
implicated machines driven by steam, has 
merseded the small workshops of the separate 
rroducers . . . Everywhere combined action, 
me complication of processes dependent upon 
mch other, displaces independent action by 
individuals. But whoever mentions combined 
action speaks of organisation; now, is it possible 

have organisation without authority? 

Supposing a social revolution dethroned the 
.mitalists, who now exercise their authority 

er the production and circulation of wealth. 

' mposing, to adopt entirely the point of view 
i the anti-authoritarians, that the land and the 
mmruments of labour had become the collective 
r- perty of the workers who use them. Will 
jihority have disappeared or will it have only 
manged its form? Let us see. 


Correspondence and articles should be 
sent to FORUM, S.P.G.B., 52, Clapham 
High St., London, S.W.4. Subscriptions 
2 months, 7/6d, 6 months 3 9d. Cheques 
snd P.O.’s should be made payable to:- 
E. Lake,S.P.G.B. 


Let us take by way of example a cotton 
spinning mill . . . All these workers, men, 
women and children, are obliged to begin and 
finish their work at the hours fixed by the 
authority of the steam, which cares nothing for 
individual autonomy. The workers must, there¬ 
fore, first come to an understanding on the 
hours of work; and these hours, once they are 
fixed, must be observed by all, without any 
exception. Thereafter, particular questions 
arise in each room and at every moment con¬ 
cerning the mode of production, distribution 
of materials, etc., which must be settled at 
once on pain of seeing all production immedi¬ 
ately stopped; whether they are settled by 
decision of a delegate placed at the head of 
branch of labour or, if possible, by a majority 
vote, the will of the single individual will 
always have to subordinate itself, which means 
that questions are settled in an authoritarian 
way. 

The automatic machinery of a big factory 
is much more despotic than the small capitalists 
who employ workers have ever been ... If 
man, by dint of knowledge and inventive 
genius, has subdued the forces of nature, the 
latter avenge themselves upon him by sub¬ 
jecting him, in so far as he employs them, to 
a veritable despotism independent of all social 
organisation. Wanting to abolish authority in 
large-scale industry is tantamount to wanting 
to abolish industry itself, to destroy the power 
loom in order to return to the spinning wheel. 

Let us take another example—the railway. 
Here, too, the co-operation of an infinite 
number of individuals is absolutely necessary, 
and this co-operation must be practised during 
precisely fixed hours so that no accidents may 
happen. Here, too, the first condition of the 
job is a dominant will that settles all sub¬ 
ordinate questions, whether this will is repre¬ 
sented by a single delegate or a committee 
charged with the execution of the resolutions 
of the majority of persons interested. Tn either 
case there is very pronounced authority. More¬ 
over, what would happen to the first train 
despatched if the authority of the railway 
employees over the Hon. passengers were 
abolished ? 

But the necessity of authority, and of im¬ 
perious authority at that, will nowhere be found 
more evident than on board a ship on the high 
seas. There, in time of danger, the lives of 
all depend on the instantaneous and absolute 
obedience of all to the will of one. 

When I submitted arguments like these to 
the most rabid anti-authoritarians, the only 
answer they were able to give me was the 
following: Yes, that’s true, but here it is not 
a case of authority which we confer on our 


delegates, but of a commission entrusted I 
These gentlemen think that when they have 
changed the names of things, they have changed 
the things themselves. This is how these pro¬ 
found thinkers mock at the whole world. 

... it is absurd to speak of the principle 
of authority as being absolutely evil, and of 
the principle of autonomy as being absolutely 
good. Authority and autonomy are relative 
things whose spheres vary with the various 
phases of the development of society. If the 
autonomists confined themselves to saying tha: 
the social organisation of the future would 
restrict authority solely to the limits within 
which the conditions of production render ii 
inevitable, we could understand each other 
but they are blind to all facts that make the 
thing necessary and they passionately fi gn: 
the word. 

Why do the anti-authoritarians not confine 
themselves to crying out against politico 
authority, the state? All Socialists are agree: 
that the political state, and with it politico 
authority, will disappear as a result of the 
coming social revolution; that is, that pubn: 
functions will lose their political character and 
be transformed into the simple administrate : 
functions of watching over the true interests 
of society. But the anti-authoritarians demand 
that the authoritarian political state be aboi- 
ished at one stroke, even before the social 
ccndit’ons that gave birth to it have been 
destroyed. They demand that the first act : 
the social revolution shall be the abolition of 
authority. 

A revolution is certainly the most author - 
tarian thing there is; it is the act whereby c tic- 
part of the population imposes its will upon 
the ether part by means of rifles, bayonets and 
cannon—authoritarian means, if such there be 
at all; and if the victorious party does no: 
want to have fought in vain, it must maintain 
this rule by means of the terror which its arm: 
mspire in the reactionaries. Would the Par'' 
Commune have lasted a single day if it had 
net made use of this authority of the ar^ec 
people against the bourgeois? Should we n:: 
on the contrary, reproach it for not ha- ::: 
used it freely enough? 

Therefore, either one of two things: either 
the anti-authoritarians don’t know what the? 
are talking about, in which case they are dial¬ 
ing nothing but confusion: or they do kr. " 
and in that case they are betraying the rr_ ce¬ 
ment of the proletariat. In either .ase th: 
serve the reaction.” 

F. Esgel 
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SOCIALISM & LOGIC (2) 


Another aspect of logic which suggests 
:\amanination is the concept. This the basic 
ounter which logic manipulates. Ordinary 
:?rmal logic, and the modem algebraic logic 
which stems directly from it, treat any concept 
- the same way as a number is treated, and 
ideed the same fundamental law applies both 
in logic and in arithmetic. 

This is the Law of Identity. Here are a 
few of the better-known formulations of this 
iw: 1 = 1, A = A. A thing is what it is. That 
which is, is. A thing is identical with itself. 
A thing is a thing. Or it can be put negatively: 

cannot at the same time be A and not-A. 
As Russell has shown, the whole of arithmetic 
m soon be built up if this one assumption be 
given. And indeed, how can it be questioned? 
It seems ludicrously obvious. 

Yet geology tells us that the coal of to-day 
A fundamentally different from the wavy green 
fronds from which it is formed. Slate has 
:completely different properties from the ooze 
f its origin. And radium is on its way from 
cranium to lead. When we look at the rocks 
: "-day, we are looking at something which was 
utterly different centuries ago and will be 
rcerly different again centuries hence. We 
ire looking at one short stage in an immense 


There is an obvious sense in which situations 
recur, or ideas or inventions reappear, after 
decades or centuries. But this is not history 
repeating itself. In any real sense it cannot, 
:e cause it is cumulative. The mediaeval sub- 
uarine, or flying machine, was no such thing. 
However ingenious the drawing or the model, it 
remained a clever or crackpot fantasy, socially 
rsekss. The invention is invented, not when 
: is produced, but when it is reproduced be- 
-__se it is socially necessary. Ideas, too, may 

- : born or stillborn) before they are socially 

ecessary — perhaps. “Perhaps”, because an 

:cc from, say, the Greeks or Romans which (as 
: say could go straight in the “ Standard ”, 

' =y ’.veil have meant something very different 

- time and place, or have been repeatedly 
' zeroised by successive translations. If a 
~ gr: idea of a former time is relevant to our 

- this may only mean that it relates to 
me aspect of society which is common to 

- :cc: times. Regularised commerce and ex- 
marge. for instance, go back many thousands 

turs. and relevant generalisations about 
m :t subjection of women, or democracy, 
-- re found in Greek writings or among the 
—i enrlicr Chinese. 

: _r :wn rime, the situations being in 
'rfpeers substantially similar, these “re¬ 


journey from about 1,200 million years ago to 
perhaps 1,200 million years hence. We our¬ 
selves occupy an almost imperceptible speck 
in that , vast panorama. Man has existed for 
less than a million years. The dinosaurs 
dominated the earth for seventy million. 

In the face of all this change, even in the 
“ evelasting hills ”, we cannot be quite sure of 
cur A = A. For if a chicken is a chicken, 
how did the first chicken get there? To the 
metaphysician who really bellieved in the Law 
cf Identity, there was only one possible answer 
—God put it there. And indeed it is difficult 
to see how the Law of Identity can be 
separated from the theistic view of Special 
Creation. We know now, of course, that a 
chicken is not simply a chicken. It evolved 
from a reptile and it can be bred into some 
very strange shapes and sizes, taking advantage 
of naturally-occurring mutaations. The 
chicken we see is one stage on the journey. 

At this point we link up with what was said 
in the last article about taking things to their 
limit. A concept can retain its identity over 
quite a large range, and when it reaches the 
limit it undergoes a sudden change to a 
different concept, which again then retains its 
identity up to its limit. As long as we con¬ 


petitions of history ” may occur in greater 
detail, and all sorts of writings which to-day 
appear to be “ bang on ” may be dug up from 
the archives referring to some long forgotten 
political pamphleteer. 

WHAT REVOLUTION? 

Nearly 150 years ago a pamphleteer named 
Evers pontificated gliby about the effects of 
the accumulating industrial wealth. “ We can 
hold it to be hardly in doubt,” he said, “ that 
the great power of Wealth which is now accrued 
through the skill and thrift of our Nation must 
soon also change what now seems a Giant of 
industry into what to-morrow will seem a mere 
Pygmie. The new power of Steam is a 
Revolutionary not to be put down by laws, 
but rather to be aided and abetted by new 
laws and new Ways of men. The Newcomen 
Pump is a Revolution begun, to which the 
French is but a fart to a gale, or I’m nuts 
He was. Perhaps stung by the unintended 
affront to his country, Ardi, the economist, 
affectionately known to his compatriots as “ Le 
Beau Statistique ”, showed that the cost of 
“ these unreliable steam contraptions ” was 
almost as great as their increased production, 
and crushingiy concluded: “ The Evers revol¬ 
utionary pump is not a chamber of hot water, 


sider only the single concept out of relation, 
we shall bellieve in the Law’ of Identity arm 
make all sorts of other errors. But as soon a* 
we turn our attention instead to the procerf 
of which this particular stage is but a part, we 
are able to understand the concept in its rela¬ 
tion, in its change and development. 

As with all other dialectical formulations, 
this does not only apply to the world of con¬ 
cepts — it applies in the concrete realities 
the world in which we live. We prober, 
know the traditional examples of dialectic!! 
change, but a recent book by Eric Ashby, 
called “ Design for a Brain ” shows clear ;, 
how the process takes place in the workings of 
the brain itself, and in animal and other 
adaptation. Modern science is more and more 
being forced to adopt dialectical formulae! on- 
and take over ideas with which we have long 
been familiar. 

This seems to be no time, therefore, to s:ur 
flirting with Logical Positivism and other 
products of the outlook of formal logic. Let 
us stick to our materialist dialectics and ge: 
them securely in our heads, in the full know¬ 
ledge that scientific thought will follow in due 
time. 

J. C. ROWAN 


ITSELF? 

but a case of hot air M’Klashi also poinmc 
out (“ Ritual Dances of the M’Cancan ” that 
steam pow r er was no new thing at all, having 
been used by the ancient Chinese to roast pork, 
lambs’ tails, etc., by “. . . water heated in a 
great bowl closed in, which (being) confine! 
in small space, begat great strength, with fire 
and smoke as of many dragons toiling to¬ 
gether ”. Particularly caustic was Turner, 
painter of incredible sunsets and of the 
romantic picture, “Steam and Speed”, who 
described Evers as “ that man who would have 
our workmen give up the skill of their hands 
to a wheezing piston, and exchange their man¬ 
hood for a mechanical monster, feverishly 
keeping pace with wheels and levers, to make 
things for many others, and nothing for them¬ 
selves” And it appears to have been Evers 
own lifelong friend, Groove, who took him ere 
day to a window and told him to look out and 
to say what he saw. And he saw a windm ... 
its silver sails smiling in the sun which warmer 
t v e green and gentle fields of Camberwe!! * A 
w-i-n-d-m-i-1-1 ”, said Groove, very disumm¬ 
and said it again. 

Eventually, in response to popular ienm:. 
Evers took a running jump. 


DOES HISTORY REPEAT 
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PRODUCTION AND WELFARE 


Early in the nineteenth century, Robert 
>.ven suggested that it would be profitable to 
. crider the welfare of factory workers; but it 
* is not until a hundred years later, in the 
twentieth century, that industrial welfare was 
n:r educed to any extent. The purpose of this 
contribution is to explain why. 

19th CENTURY PRODUCTION. 

While Robert Owen managed a factory at 
New Lanark that was driven by water power, 
:r was the steam engine with mechanical coup- 
::ngs that was the basis of nineteenth century 
production. Marx has described that machinery 
is follows: 

“All fully developed machinery consists of 
three essentially different parts, the motor 
mechanism, the transmitting mechanism, and 
finally the tool or working machine. The 
motor mechanism is that which puts the 
whole into motion. . . . The transmitting 
mechanism, composed of flywheels, shafting, 
toothed w r eels, pullies, straps, ropes, bands, 
pinions, and gearing of the most varied 
kinds, regulates the motion, changes its form 
where necessary, as for instance, from linear 
to circular, and divides and distributes it 
among the working machines. . . . The 
tool or working-machine is that part of the 
machinery with which the industrial revolu¬ 
tion of the 18th century started.” Section 1, 
Capter 15, Capital, Vo. 1. 

In these factories, the main problem at first 
vas to make the machinery work at all. (See, 
for example, p.74, “ The Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial Revolutions” by Knowles.) Then, 
after this, the mechanical type transmission 
mechanisms, of complex overhead shafting and 
?elts, etc., limited the layout of the factory and 
dictated factory design. In this latter period, 
accuracy w r as increased and precision machinery 
produced. 

In this era it proved profitable for the 
capitalists to turn their backs on the views of 
Owen and others, extend the working day, 
employ women and young children, work them 
ai1 in unpleasant and injurious conditions, so 
fending them to an early grave. 

ELECTRICITY. 

While precision mechanisms were being 
developed in the workshops for the factories, 
in the laboratories scientists were discovering 
:he electrical properties of matter. Using this 
knowledge, inventors had by the close of the 


century developed many useful electrical de¬ 
vices. Of the useful properties of electricity, 
it was the ease of transmission of electrical 
power that was to cause major changes in the 
layout of factories. The electric motor is very 
efficient in small sizes, so that using it, each 
machine could have its own motor, power 
being brought to it very efficiently by wires, 
which need not be rigid as were the old shaft¬ 
ings. Amongst other advantages of electrical 
transmission in factories, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica lists the following: 

1. The factory is made more fit to work in; 
it has gained greatly in cleanliness, whole¬ 
someness, safety, illumination and conse¬ 
quently in the standard of work that can 
be turned out in it. 

2. Belt troubles are done away with. 

3. The difficulties of installing line shafting 
are avoided. 

4. Factory transport is very much facilitated 
by the possibility of installing overhead 
cranes wherever required. 

5. With individual drive, only those machines 
actually required are actuated. (Section 

on Electrification of Industry, 1947 Edition.) 

Remembering the small hand tools, such as 
the power drills that resemble pistols, we realise 
some of the potentialities of electric power in 
factories. 

With mechanical problems no longer dictat¬ 
ing the layout of the factory, the question of 
the most efficient arrangement takes on a new 
aspect ir many industries. The detailed nature 
of the tasks performed by the workman becomes 
the major factor in the rate of production. 
MODERN FACTORY PRACTICE. 

The new mode of factory organisation is 
usually associated with the names of Henry 
Ford, who introduced the modern conveyor 
belt system into the motor-car industry in 
1913, and Frederick Taylor, who initiated the 
practice of time and motion study or scientific 
management, towards the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

In the straight line, or conveyor belt system, 
the whole factory is highly organised in such 
a way that each piece of work passes success¬ 
ively through a series of stations, at each of 
which one of a few operations are performed 
on it. The whole factory becomes a single 
highly organised entity, in which raw materials 
flow in at several points, and the work in 
various stages of manufacture flows along 


several streams which gradually come together, 
producing at the end the finished object. Th s 
method of quantity production has beer 
applied to many industries since 1913. 

While the conveyor belt system is a very 
suitable, particular method of quantity pro¬ 
duction, time and motion study is a gene:~ 
method of analysis of the methods of perform¬ 
ing any task, so that the quickest may be fourr 
It can be applied to any task and is essentia..; 
the science of treating man as a mere cog in 
a machine. 

Both are methods of increasing the exploita¬ 
tion of the worker that are suited to this 
technological era, based on the flexibility ?f 
electric power. 

PRODUCTION AND “ SWEATING ”. 

Productivity can be increased in three ways 

1. Through the introduction of new machine." 

2. Through better organisation of the procuc- 
tion process; 

3. Through speeding up the work that the 
worker has to perform. In this way the 
worker must expend more energy per hour 
he is “ sweated ”. 

Not only is electrical power suitable for 
improvements in organisation (2), but is very 
suitable for speeding up (3). Taylor, in fact, 
was one of the first to match one man agair.s: 
another in industry, and compare all of them 
with the most efficient producer. Since then 
this method has been used in Russia, and 
new usually called £ Stakhanovism! 

To oppose the new organisation of procu.- 
tion, refusing to do things in the easiest me 
most efficient way, is the same as refusing :: 
use an improved tool, or to sharpen a dr~ 
when it is blunt. In both cases, you make the 
task take longer. However, when we remerrmer 
how 7 easy it is to increase the speed of a con¬ 
veyor belt, for example, we realise why the 
workers oppose these new 7 methods of proecc- 
tion. To oppose ;he method, and not the aruse 
is modern Luddism. But w T hat is abuser 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE. 

Before World War I, these new methods :: 
production had been developed in America. :m 
hardly adopted at all in Europe. But during 
ffiat war it w ? as necessary to increase produced:- 
and so a number of studies cf methods of dem c 
this w r ere made. It was found that ether 
factors besides the working operations were also 
important. 
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It was found in an investigation made in 
'Ome munition factories that more was pro¬ 
duced in a 10 -hour working day that a 12 -hour 
one. In the latter case there were also more 
people absent sick, of course. It was also found 
that short breaks, or rest, of 10 to 15 minutes’ 
duration did not result in less production but 
more, because as a result of the break the 
worker tended to work harder for the rest of 
the time. Therefore they found that indefinite 
extension of the working day was not always 
rrofitable, more subtle methods often paid 
better, and so industrial psychology was 
established. 

It was realised that the health of the worker 
vas important, and in 1916 an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment made it necessary for all factory owners 
to make “ arrangements for preparing or heat- 
rig and taking meals; the supply of drinking 
vater ; the supply of protective clothing; 
rmbulance and first-aid arrangements ; the 
supply and use of scats in workrooms; facilities 
for washing ; accommodation for clothing.” 
From this step forward in factory legislation, 
idustrial medicine and welfare (in a limited 
cnse) have grown. 

The whole concept of accident liabilities of 
. working man was changed between 1910 and 
: 930. Before this, employers, on the whole, 
- - id little attention to accident prevention, and 
if an employee was injured, that was usually 
.tributed to his own carelessness. If he 
tempted to sue the employer in the courts, 
:e stood little chance, as it was usually said 
: o be his own fault, and at best the case would 


drag on for years. After 1930, the employer 
became responsible for any accidents that arose 
out of and in the course of his duties, and had 
to pay for medical attention, and compensate 
the wrokman for any loss of facilities. Besides 
this direct benefit, many employers have found 
it profitable to consider accident prevention. 

I do not think that the discontent of the 
workers was not a factor making these changes 
necessary. On the contrary, it was his dis¬ 
content, passive as well as active, that made 
them essential. 

Industrial Welfare is the necessary adjunct 
to the intensive use of modem methods of 
production. It originated in wartime, because 
then the shortage of manpower lead to a need 
for higher productive efficiency. In this way, 
warfare tends to bring productive effiiciency 
up to the optimum for that system of society, 
which is set by the technical knowledge of 
that time. 

COSTS. 

In England, social workers are cheap. 
Historically, ,this is because they originate from 
young members of wealthy families that desired 
to help the poor. It is likely that by ironing 
out grievances, and so blunting trade union 
agitations in some cases, generally keeping the 
workers contented with their lousy lot by, for 
example, persuading them to go for holidays 
when otherwise they would stay at home, have 
less fun, and therefore to return to work not 
so fit, or so poor, they return good dividends 


to the employers. We find that although in 
1913 only 13 employers maintained welfa-t 
departments, by 1928 more than 1,000 had 
the n, and it is doubtful that they would make 
such innovations if they would lose by it. 

There is an old metaphor that describes the 
capitalists as riding on the backs of the workers. 
We may compare the 19th and 20 th centuries 
in terms of this metaphor as follows. In the 
19th century he rode the worker to death anc 
then jumped on to the next worker and to it 
him to death, and so on. Now by considering 
the nature of his supporter, allowing for some 
of his fads, and so keeping him more content 
he gets a btter speed from him for longer 
periods. It is the nautre of the productive 
processes that dictates the most profitable 
method. 

THE FUTURE. 

The method of production that is rapidly 
gaining ground is that of automatically con¬ 
trolled machinery, using electronic control' 
With such equipment, most of the work neces¬ 
sary is of the supervisory, push button type 
where alertness is main essential. Any mistakes 
on such work could be very costly, so welfare 
to minimise mental strain will be ever more 
necessary. 

NOTE.—Most of the information on welfare 
(in the broad sense) was obtained from a 19-~ 
Edition of Encycloperia Britannica. 

ROBERT 


EXTRACTS FROM THE GOVT’S “ECONOMIC SURVEY FOR 1953“ 


3:;ni “Flattened Out ” 

. . A still greater effort will therefore be 
eeded to expand exports in the future, and 
*- s is much the most important task facing 
7 ritish industry today. There was a rapid 
* e in exports during the years 1947 to 1950 
Her. world trade generally was picking up 
:fter the war, but this flattened out in 1951, 
=rd in 1952 the volume of exports shipped 
fell. Over nearly the whole range 
exports seller’s markets have now dis- 
=rres:ed. and this country is faced with keen 
—petition, particularly from the United 
states. Germany and Japan, in markets which 
ire ro longer able or willing to absorb goods 
_ an rapidly increasing rate . . .” 

T : : - -:d Import Restrictions Followed 
~ . . the exhaustion of the boom . . . which 

-_r -: 11:t ved the outbreak of war in Korea . . . 

ncrnpanied by a fairly widespread re- 
r - in demand for consumer’s goods . . . 
ror-dollar countries had been import¬ 


ing much more than they could afford, and in 
face of mounting balance of payments deficits 
they were compelled to impose restrictions on 
imports and to take internal measures to check 
the inflationary pressure generated during 
1951.. These restrictions reacted on other 
countries and forced them to take similar 
action . . . At the same time the continued 
high level of activity in the United States 
prevented any serious decline in total world 
production and trade; there was relatively 
little increase in unemployment in the world, 
and there was no general onset of depression 
such as has so often followed booms in the 
past . . .” 

However, referring to “ the present sterling 
areas import restrictions ” it is said in the 
Survey that “ there is no indication of any 
major relaxation yet, nor is there any imme¬ 
diate likelihood of restrictions being lifted in 
those non-sterling markets where they have 
been imposed for balance of payments reasons 
during the past year.” 


“ Full employment ” and Re-armament - 
The question of continued “ full-employ¬ 
ment ” must be seen against the high level of 
employment and resources going to armament 
and military purposes on which the Survey 
comments : “ . . . Defence expenditure will 
continue during 1953 to be a major constituent 
of total home demand. The cost of the 
defence programme is expected to rise from 
£1,513 million in 1952-53 to £1,637 mill! ' 
in 1953-54 ... If to those actually serving 
with the Forces are added the men and women 
employed by the Services or on their behalf, 
there will be approaching 2 million persor_i in 
the Forces or otherwise directly engaged cm 
defence work during 1953. This is abom - 
per cent of the working population.’ 

PriceSy Wages. Profits and Uncmployjnevi 
“ . . the level of price" of final product ct 

all kinds averased some 7 per cent hiehe* m 
1.952 than in 1951 . ” 

“ . . . The index of wage rates in December 
1352 was about 6 pc cent above December 
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1951. a gainst a rise of nearly 11 per cent 
: 1951. The fall of employment, and an 

-♦crease in short-time working which accom- 
ra.—ed the fall in production, tended to keep 
: - :n the amount paid out as wages ...” 

' In most post-war years the aggregate 
r*:zr5 and other income of companies, 
gtther with provision for depreciation, more 
mar covered disbursements i nthe shape of 
: r lends and interest, tax payments,, and 
r estment in fixed and working capital . . . ” 

. . unemployment in Great Britain 
reached 468,000 in April (1952) ... at the 
remember count unemployment was accom- 
:i -ied by a rise in the amount of short-time 


EXTRACTS FROM 

These quotations and those from the Govt.’s 
Economic Survey” run practically parallel. 
More Exports 

... Our standard of living is based on 
:: reign trade to an extent unknown by any 
:ther major country. Here lies our wealth and 
:ar weakness ... the world’s manufacturing 
mracity has been greatly increased. Not only 
me the industrialised countries producing more 
rut the primary producing countries have 
Girted up manufacturing as well. But there 
not been a corresponding increase in the 
r reduction of food and raw materials . . . we 
snail, therefore, have to export more and more 
m the years ahead.” 

More Competition 

”... At the same time we can expect in- 
treasingly difficulty in selling many of our 
traditional exports. The post-war days of 
rent-up demand for everything are gone, and 
Germany and Japan are getting back into 
tneir stride in world markets. Moreover, all 
countries are tending to become increasingly 
self-sufficient in manufactures of the kinds 
'hich are simplest to produce. Some of our 
rdest exports lines, particularly textiles, have 
been hit by this trend . . . Therefore, if we 
rt able to achieve independence of American 
lid, and this is one of Labour’s major objec¬ 
tives, it must be through joint planning with 
re rest of the Sterling Area and in co-opera- 
ron with Western Europe ...” 

Ir nport Restrictions 

. . . these (European Payments Union 
;?edit arrangements) ought to be revised to 
: .*oid the necessity for sharp and sudden im- 
rort restrictions by one European country 
igainst another, as a result of events the other 
ride of the Atlantic ...” 


working which by May affected nearly 5£ per 
cent of the operatives in manufacturing 
industry, compared with on about \ per cent 
in June 1951 ...” 

Business People's Assessments 

“ It is very much more difficult to give any 
indicaation cf the probable trend in the 
general level of home demand. The expe¬ 
rience of 1952 has shown how unpredictable 
this is, and how rapidly it can change. Now 
that total demand is no longer excessive, econ¬ 
omic activity has become more directly 
dependent on the assessment made by business 
people of economic prospects, for changes in 
business expectations can have far-reaching 


THE LABOUR PARTY 

The “ Dollar Gap ”—where Bntain and 
U.S.A. clash 

“. . . We bellieve that Britain and the rest 
of the Sterling xArea can earn more dollars by 
exports. But, unlike the Tories, we believe 
in being realists about how much more we can 
expect to do through increased exports to close 
the dollar gap, and by what methods. Under 
the Labour Government great progress was 
made. With a continued drive we should be 
able to do better. More still could be done if 
the Americans gave up using high tariffs and 
other protective devices to limit competition 
from abroad. Unfortunately, the new 
American Government is giving signs that 
earlier progress in reducing tariffs and other 
restrictions may not continue. 

The Labour Party and crises 

“ . . . Although there have been ups and 
downs in import prices—in 1951 they soared 
sky-high; in 1952 they dropped again—the 
long-term trend is likely to be for our import 
prices, to increase more than our export 
prices.” 

“ Plan to avoid crises ” 

“ Firstly, the Americans are cutting aid to 
Britain. Secondly, a slight slackening in 
American business sharply reduces American 
demand for imports, and specially for Sterling 
Area imports, and so reduces earnings. At 
such moments a crisis can blow up with hurri¬ 
cane speed. It is in the nature of American 
business that such moments will recur. We 
can expect a recurrence at any time ... A 
Labour Government in this country has some¬ 
thing unique to offer to other countries. 
Britain and America are the two largest buyers 
in the world. In providing a great stable 
market based on planning and full employment 
we can hold out something which the dollar 


effects on stocks, and through storks rr 
prodcution”. 

More Exports , Fewer Imports 

“ We must continue to concentrate on 
creasing exports and saving imports Tr«i 
driving force behind our expons expars.tr 
can come only from industry, but it is the 
government’s duty to create and main ram 
economic conditions favourable to such an ex¬ 
pansion. Inflation must continue to be held 
in check. Costs and prices at home must b! 
kept in line with those of our competitor 
The re-equipment of industry and the ma n- 
tenance of full efficiency is of real imponar.ee 
The policies of the Gov ernment will continue 
to be directed to achieving these ends.” 


PROGRAMME 1953 

area does not offer. All exporting countries 
fear the uncertain rhythm of demand in arte: 
capitalist markets. As every farmer kne^- 
fluctuations in demand bring ruin to the 
primary producer. He must reap what he ha- 
sown He must sell quickly what he has 
reaped ...” 

Education 

“ . . . There is a special reason, too, w by £ 
radical reform of education is an integral par. 
of Labour’s new plan. One of our mar 
handicaps in keeping abreast of Germany and 
the U.S.A., our principal competitors in export 
markets, is the disastrous shortage of scientists, 
technicians and engineers. 

Thanks to the Labour Government's effort 
we are now training twice as many techn::a. 
students as in pre-war days. But we need far 
mere, and we must also pay far more attention 
to technology the application of science :: 
industry ...” 

Social Security 

c£ . . . Our first aim will be to hold the cos: 
of living steady. But, in view of our depend¬ 
ence on world prices, this cannot be guaran¬ 
teed. If prices rise, the standard of living :: 
these in greatest need, must be protected. 

There will be an annual review of the cos: 
of living, and in any year in which there has 
been an increase, immediate steps will be taker, 
to ensure that the real value of berertv 
pensions, or allowances is restored . . . 

Whatever the conclusions that may be 
drawn from this review, it is in the nati tri- 
interest to encourage men and women t 
remain at woik as long as possible 

Labour will encourage employers tc r 
greater opportunities for older peop c tt 
remain at work.” 
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